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A Word from the Editor 


For our cover design this month Lola McColl drew 
us a picture of a lovable little Japanese girl. We were delighted 
with the cover and asked Miss McColl, who has spent some 
time in Japan, to tell us about the picture. Here is her story: 

This is Hachisubana, which means in English, “Lotus 
Blossom.” She is deeply interested in what Mr. Frog has to 
say about the spring shower. The flowers are Japanese lotus 
blossoms, and it is from these lovely blooms that little Hachisu- 
bana gets her name. The Japanese people are great lovers 
of nature. From earliest childhood they are taught to see 
the beauty of flowers, from tiny buds to fallen petals; to ap- 
preciate the wind’s rippling of the bamboo leaves; to see magic 
in the soft rays of the moon as they transform flowers and 
trees to forms of elfin loveliness. 

The lotus blossom is one of Japan’s greatest favorites 
among the flowers. It stands for purity. Its roots are im- 
bedded in the mud at the bottom of the pool, but its blossoms 
are pure and lovely. 

Little Hachisubana keeps her thoughts pure so that she 
may always deserve the name of Lotus Blossom. 
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scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 
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Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
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WEE WISDOM 


By Lida Keck Wiggins 


I. like to hear the drops of rain 

Upon an April day, 
A-dancing, prancing on the roof 
In shoes of silver-gray. 


I like to watch the big black clouds 
Up in an April sky. 

They take such queer and funny shapes 
As they go scudding by! 


I like to smell the grass so green, 

With fresh-dropped rain scents filled, 
As though a fairy had passed by 

And perfume on it spilled. 


I like to see the golden sun 
Slip from behind a cloud. 

It makes the whole world look as though 
"T were laughing right out loud! 


I love a gold-gray April day 
Made up of shade and shine; 

And should you ask my favorite month, 

I’d answer, ‘‘April’s mine!’’ 
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HE TELEPHONE rang just 

as Ted was running down the 
front steps. Since no one was at 
home except Mrs. Gunther, the 
housekeeper, he ran back to answer 
it. Nickie Blair’s voice came lilting 
over the wire. At the sound of it, 


little glints of pleasure shone in 
Ted’s eyes, for Ted thought that he 
liked Nickie better than any other 


boy in Woodhill. Ted liked Nickie 


especially because Nickie seemed to 


know all about fun—strange, mys- 
terious fun that one did after dark. 
Then Nickie was jolly and oh, so 
friendly! But Ted’s father had 
asked him to promise not to play 
with Nickie ever again. 

Nickie was the leader of a gang 
called ‘‘The Fearless Six.’’ These 
boys ran free during the long sum- 
mer days and evenings, and often 
got into mischief. Daddy had ex- 
plained to Ted that people are 
judged somewhat by the company 
they keep. If a boy plays with 
mischief-makers, he will be thought 
a mischief-maker sooner or later. It 
just works out that way, Daddy had 
said. To prevent anything of this 
kind’s happening to Ted, Daddy 
had asked him not to play with 


Nickie and The Fearless Six again, 
Against his wishes, Ted had made 
the promise ; but, since it was made, 
he planned to keep it. Now, all of 
a sudden, here was Nickie, saying 
jolly, tempting things on the phone. 
As usual, Nickie had a plan. It 
thrilled Ted with excitement and 
longing, but it also made him re- 
member his promise to Daddy. 
‘*Wait a minute, Nickie,”’ he said. 
‘*T’ll have to think about it.”’ 
For over a month Nickie had been 
coaxing Ted to join The Fearless 
Six. With Ted as a member they 
could eall it ‘‘The Fearless Seven,” 
which, Nickie declared, would be 
even better than the present name; 
for seven is said to be a lucky num- 
ber. Nickie had explained that he 
could not tell any of the secrets of 
The Fearless Six, but he assured 
Ted that they had all kinds of fun. 
When The Fearless Six were hav- 
ing fun, unpleasant things ofter 
happened in the neighborhood. One 
time, six small shadows had been 
seen at dusk skulking through John 
Fairway’s vineyard. John 
way raised lady’s-finger grapes for 
a fancy market. There were signs 
on his fence: 


“PLEASE DQ NOT TRESPASS” 
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Of course anybody who could 
read knew what that meant; never- 
theless, some of the lovely vines had 
been broken on the night that the 
six small shadows had been seen in 
the vineyard. Scattered clusters of 
grapes had been found lying about. 

Onee, The Fearless Six had been 
seen at dusk cutting through the 
Miltons’ wheat field. No foot had 
crossed the beautiful field that year 
since the wheat had begun to send 
up its first tender leaves. This wide 
untrammeled field had been the 
pride of all Woodhill. Within a 
month from that time it was to have 
been harvested. In spite of that 
fact, the feet of The Fearless Six 
had made rude 
paths across it 
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Of course Nickie and the other 


members of The Fearless Six 
had agreed that truly fine young 
citizens do not help themselves to 
their neighbors’ fruit or trespass 
on their property, even in fun. They 
had said that they would try to be 
better young citizens. Upon this 
promise, all Woodhill had rejoiced, 
but alas! The Fearless Six had 
soon forgotten. It was not long be- 
fore they were again at their 
pranks, played in that still hour 
between twilight and dark. 

Ted’s father, like many of the fa- 
thers and mothers of Woodhill, had 
worn a sorry and perplexed look in 
his eyes, and had asked Ted not to 
see Nickie or to 
play with him 


“Woodhill wants to be able to claim 
you as six fine young citizens of the 


town. Will you help us to do that?’’ ised my dad last week that I 


and had ruined | again. 
part of the Now, all of a 
wheat. Woodhill sudden, here was 
had begun to Nickie, calling 
whisper about ‘ J him on the tele- 
The Fearless Six Co" phone and sug- 
and to wonder = Pee gesting a plan 
what would hap- that made Ted’s 
pen next. BR) 2 Fh ears tingle and 
Daddy and his heart thump 
some of the with eagerness. 
other fathers hi At the same 
and mothers of f time, his promise 
Woodhill had to Daddy echoed 
talked to The = B). like a bell in his 
Fearless Six. thoughts—a gen- 
had said, being heard. 


can’t go, Nickie,’’ declared 
Ted with vigor. ‘‘ You see, I prom- 
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wouldn’t have anything to do with 
The Fearless Six.’’ 

Nickie’s merry laugh leaped over 
the wire, bringing a quick look of 
chagrin to Ted’s eyes. It was not 
much fun to be laughed at, espe- 
cially by Nickie, the fearless one. 
Ted, in fancy, 
could see Nickie’s 
snapping black 
eyes and his elfish 
little face as he 
talked and coaxed. 

**Oh, I know it 
would be great 


fun,’’ agreed Ted, 
‘to go out to the 
edge of town and 
get close enough 


“Bring some cheese,” 
Nickie whispered. 
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to the gypsy camp to see them eat 
and to watch them dance, and every- 
thing. I’d just love to go, Nick, 
but—but I promised my dad. I—-I 
gave him my word of honor.”’ 
Then Ted heard Nickie say, 
‘*Well, you don’t have to start on 
that yet. Just this one 
more time wouldn’t mat- 
ter. Besides, I promised 
something myself. Your 
dad and several other peo- 
ple in Woodhill asked me 
to break up The Fearless 
Six. I promised that | 
would but—well, the whole 
gang wants to go to see the 
gypsies. So, I’m not go- 
ing to begin keeping my 
promise yet. One more 
time wouldn’t count, any- 
way,’’ added the care-free 
Nickie. 


Ted blinked in surprise. 


That was a brand-new way 
of looking at promises. 
Perhaps Nickie was right. 
Perhaps he, Ted, need not 
begin keeping his promise 
right away either ; perhaps 
just one more time of fun 
with Nickie’s gang would 
not really count. He 
pushed away the thought 
of his promise to Daddy, 
which still echoed in his 
mind, like a steady bell in- 
tent on being heard. Ted 
began to think most indus- 
triously of something else. 
Tonight both his father 
and his mother would be 
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away at the 
theater. He, Ted, 
would be all alone 
with Mrs. Gun- 
ther, the house- 
keeper. Mrs. Gun- | . 
ther always went 
to bed early. 

Nickie was 
speaking again. 
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be right and hon- 
est. Yes, it would 
be fun to visit the 
gypsy camp after 


dark with The 
Fearless Six; but 
there was his 


promise to Dad- 
dy. Nickie had 
said that he need 


He had another 
plan, and certain 
parts of it 
sounded thrilling. 
Tl] tell you what 
do, Ted: 
come along just 
before dark, and 
whistle under 
your window. If 
you want to go 
with us, you can meet me down at 
your duck pond. I[’ll wait about 
five minutes; and, Ted, listen— 
maybe you can sneak some cheese. 
I’m going to sneak buns, and the 
others are going to sneak apples.”’ 

Sneak! The word troubled Ted. 
He remembered suddenly that The 
Fearless Six seemed to get nearly 
all their fun from sneaking—doing 
things on the sly. Still, if he could 
forget that part, it would be great 
fun to visit the gypsy camp; for 
this was the very first time that 
gypsies had ever stopped near 
Woodhill. 

Teddy was troubled. He felt as 
though he were being pulled two 
ways by strong hands. On one side 
was his desire; on the other was a 
feeling in his heart which he knew to 


Ted stole into the pantry. 


not begin keeping 
the promise just 
yet ; that one more 


time together 
would not really 
count. 


‘*Well, Nickie, 
T’ll think about 
it,’’ he answered 
in a small voice. 
‘*But—but, you 
see, I—I promised my dad.”’ 

‘*So long,’’ called Nickie, just as 
though promises did not matter at 
all. 

That night Ted and Mrs. Gunther 
ate their dinner in the shining white 
kitchen; for Daddy and Mother 
had driven into the city early in the 
evening. ‘‘Be a good boy,’’ Mother 
had said. Daddy had patted him 
on the shoulder. ‘‘Good-by, Son; 
I'll leave you in charge of the 
place.’’ 

Because she was fond of small 
boys, and most especially fond of 
Ted, Mrs. Gunther made lemon pie 
for dessert. She also had dump- 
lings and fruit salad because Ted 
liked them. While they ate, she told 
him stories of the old country, 
where as a tiny girl she had once 
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minded geese along shady lanes. 
Ted wiped the dishes and hung up 
the towels to dry. 

‘*What are you going to do until 
bedtime, laddie, to keep from get- 
ting lonely?’’ the housekeeper 
asked. 

Ted, whose thoughts were filled 
with the stories of goosegirls and 
geese and canals, had, for the mo- 
ment, quite forgotten about Nickie. 

“Oh, I guess just play 
around,’’ he answered. ‘‘Maybe 
I’ll work on my puzzle for the but- 
ter contest.”’ 

Ted had just set out the parts of 
his puzzle when a light, clear whistle 
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sounded under his window. Nickie! 
Lifting the screen, Ted leaned out 
into the soft dusk. 

‘*Hello, Nickie!’’ 

‘*How’s tricks?’’ asked a sharp 
whisper from below. 

‘*Not very good,’’ answered Ted. 

After all, what was a_ puzzle, 
worked all alone in one’s room on 
a still summer evening, compared 
with a trip to the gypsy camp with 
The Fearless Six? 

‘*Hey, Ted!’’ came Nickie’s low 
voice again. ‘‘The gypsies have a 
bonfire down in the hollow, and 
they’re tuning up like anything. 
Maybe we’ll see some sights!”’ 

‘‘But—I promised my dad——” 

‘‘Well, silly, don’t vou remem- 
ber? You’re not started on that 
yet,’’ Nickie assured him. ‘‘ Besides, 


A barefooted gypsy girl 
was dancing 
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pe I told you that this one more time 
wouldn’t count,’’ persisted the 
sinall tempter. 
sharp Yes, that certainly was a new way 
of looking at it, Ted told himself 
Te, § for the second time that day. Be- 
uzzle. sides, what harm could come of 
m on § Seven small boys’ going to the hol- 
pared low at dusk just to watch the gyp- 
with sles? The faint tinkle of their tam- 
bourines came, like a bright thread 
s low | of Sound, through the summer dusk. 
ave a § led weakened. He—he would not 
and have to tell Daddy. 
hing, ‘‘Hey, Nickie! Isay! I—I’ll go 
‘5 with you—just this one more time.”’ 
‘‘Bring some cheese!’’ Nickie’s 
mem- Wlispered command set up a pleas- 
that | ant picture in Ted’s thought. Still 
sides, — 48 mice, they would lunch in the hol- 
’ & low while they watched the gypsies. 
O-o-oh! They would have to be 
girl careful not to get kidnaped! Yes, 


The Fearless Six did think of dar- 
ing, unusual fun. 

Mrs. Gunther was knitting in her 
room when Ted stole into the pantry 
and cut a liberal slice of the great 
Cheshire cheese. He really was not 
sneaking it, he stoutly assured him- 
self as he slipped, on guilty feet, 
through the kitchen door. 

A moment later two little figures 
scuttled around the duck pond and 
out of the drive. The music of the 
gypsies came to them, wild and 
sweet, through the twilight. How 
fragrant was the evening! How 
alive with the little cheeping sounds 
of birds, snuggling away for the 
night! The gypsies’ fire flared red 
against the sky. Peeping through 
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the trees, Ted saw a tall gypsy man 
playing a violin. What a gay blouse 
he wore, and what sweet, plaintive 
music he made! A _ barefooted 
gypsy girl was dancing. Her tam- 
bourine seemed like something 
alive. Others of the camp sat about 
in a circle, clapping their hands and 
smiling. Now they were all singing 
together, a gay, lilting song in their 
own tongue. 

Soon The Fearless Six and their 
small guest were going home under 
the darkening sky. Oh, they had 
had fun—thrilling fun! It had 
been a rare treat to chum with The 
Fearless Six, Ted decided later as 
he slipped into his cozy bed. It had 
been fun, to do things secretly after 
dark, when boys of ten were sup- 
posed to be reading or playing at 
home under the glow of the family 
lamps. 

Daddy had said that a fellow is 
judged somewhat by the company 
he keeps. He had also said that if 
a thing has to be done secretly it 
might better not be done at all. But 
tonight The Fearless Six had not 
done anything wrong, Ted told him- 
self. His mind bright with the eve- 
ning’s adventure, he fell asleep. 

The next morning Ted overheard 
Mrs. Gunther speaking to his fa- 
ther. 

‘“‘T looked and looked for Teddy 
about bedtime last night,’’ she said, 
‘*but I could not find him anywhere. 
At nine o’clock I went to his room 
again, and there he lay in bed, sound 
asleep. It was very puzzling. I 

(Please turn to page 16) 
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MaBic Seeds 


By ZELIA M. WALTERS 


Raper STORY happened long ago, 
when all the world believed in 
fairies. 

Moira, the shepherd’s daughter, was 
going on an errand through the woods. 
As she walked she sang a song of joy 
for the springtime. 


“Springtime is coming in, 
Loud singeth the cuckoo; 

Groweth seed, bloweth mead, 
And flowers springeth anew.” 


In a pause of her song Moira heard a 
little squeak of distress near at hand. 
Looking up, she saw a bit of bright color 
amid the budding leaves of a low 
bough. It looked as if an end of the 
rainbow had settled there. 

“Help me, help me!” cried a tiny voice 
like a bell. Moira’s eyes grew large as 


she saw a wee person caught in a spi- 
der’s web on the bough. 
Now, when the wise old 
spider weaves her web she 
puts into it some magic that 


makes it very strong, 

though the filaments look 

quite fine; and the fairies 

cannot prevail against 

this magic. If they are 

caught in a web they 

need help to get 

free again. This 

fairy had been fly- 

ing back home after 

a night of dancing 

in the fairy ring un- 

der the oak tree, 

when she _ had 

blundered _into ve 

the web, and been 

unable to escape. 
Moira freed the 

fairy from the 

web, and lifted 


on a stump. 


her down. She smoothed the rainbow 
robe, and carefully picked every bit cf 
web from the wings. Her hands tren- 
bled as she realized that she was holding 
a fairy. Why, fairies sometimes gave 
persons wonderful, magic gifts! 

“I think you can fly now,” she said, 
as she set the tiny creature on the 
smooth top of a stump. 

The fairy fluttered her blue and gold 
wings a few times. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am all right now; 
and you are a good child, kind and gen- 
tle. You did not hurt me a bit. The 


-fairies always reward those who serve 


them. I am going to give you the magic 
seeds. They area very great gift. Kings 
have desired them. They cannot be 
bought, but must come as a free gift. 
Use them wisely. They will bring you 
good fortune.” 

“Oh, thank you, 
thank you!” cried 
Moira. The fairy 
spread her wings. 
“But where are 
the seeds?” cried 
Moira, panicky at 
seeing her take 
flight. 

“Oh, you will 
find them before 
long. Just keep 
looking for them,” 
called back the 
fairy, who was 
now merely a frag- 
ment of rainbow. 
A moment later 
she was gone from 
sight. Moira ran on 
to do the errand for 
Mother, and before 
she had reached 


She set the 
\. tiny creature 
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home she wondered if she had not 
dreamed the whole thing. But she 
kept looking for the magic seeds. At 
home she told the whole story, and 
begged Mother to excuse her from all 
the household tasks until the seeds 
were found. 

“It doesn’t seem to me as if the way 
to find good fortune lies in neglect- 
ing one’s proper work,” said Mother, 
“but when the wee folk are friendly 
they do bring great gifts; so if the 
fairy bade you hunt for the seeds we’ll 
try that way.” 

“She didn’t exactly tell me to hunt, 
but she said that I’d find them if I 
kept looking. So I suppose I must 
hunt with all my might.” 

So that was what Moira did. 
For a week she hunted for the 
seeds, but did not find a thing. 
The wool was uncarded, the 
thread unspun, the mending not 
done, and dust gathered in the 
corners of the cottage. Moira had 
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no time to work at making the 
house comfortable and bright. 
Her sister and brother grumbled 
about having to do the household 
tasks alone, but Moira did not heed. She 
was dreaming of the wonderful things 
she would buy for them when all good 
fortune became hers. 

Then one day came an urgent mes- 
sage. Granny, who lived alone across 
the valley, needed some one to help her 
for a day. 

“You must go, Moira,” said Mother. 
“Sean and Daria are needed for the 
work at home. As for the magic seeds, 
perhaps you only dreamed about them. 
You must waste no more time searching 
for them.” 

Moira went across the valley to Gran- 
ny’s house; and as she loved Granny 
dearly, she worked all day with a smil- 
ing face. As she came out at sundown 
to go back home she saw a small packet 


She saw a small packet lying on 
the doorstone. 


lying on the doorstone. She opened the 
packet. Seeds! Little brown seeds that 
looked like any flower seeds. They must 
be the magic ones promised by the fairy 
however. Granny knew nothing about 
them, and they certainly had not been 
lying there when Moira had been going 
in and out about her work. She hugged 
them to her bosom, and sped home to 
tell the family. 

Now, at length, all good fortune 
would be hers. She began planning how 
she would spend her wealth. She showed 
the packet to the family, and they all re- 
joiced at her good fortune. 

“Just think!” she cried. “If I hadn’t 
gone to Granny’s today I should not have 
found the seeds.” Still she did not see 
what it was that held all the promised - 
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She took out the precious packet 
and divided it. 


magic or how it was to come about. 

The family discussed what should be 
done with the seeds. Of course they 
must be kept safely, for were they not 
more precious than gold or jewels? At 
length they decided that Moira might 
hide them at the bottom of the chest in 
her room. So they were put away, and 
the days passed, but nothing at all hap- 
pened. Then they talked it over, and 
decided that it might be necessary for 
Moira to carry the seeds with her in 
order to make the magic work. So Moira 
put the packet at the bottom of her big 
pocket, and carried them everywhere 
she went. Still, nothing happened. 

Now all this wonder about the magic 
seeds had not passed without the neigh- 
bors’ knowing about them. One day the 
smith came to ask Moira for a few of the 
seeds. He said that his business had not 
been good of late, and he had had many 
misfortunes. Perhaps a few of the 
magic seeds would restore his good for- 
tune. 

Now Moira was usually a kind-hearted 
girl, willing to share with others. But 
she had had no benefit yet from the 
magic seeds herself, and she feared that 
to give some of them away might break 
the spell. She refused to give the seeds 
to the smith. 

Qne after another, the neighbors 
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came to ask for some of the sees 
when they felt the need of more 
good fortune, but Moira refused 
them all. The weeks of spring 
passed on, and nothing happened 
at all. Moira grieved about it. 
She could not believe that the 
fairy was playing a joke on her. 
There must be some good for- 
tune connected with the seeds 
somehow, if only she could find 
how it worked. 

One day Moira went through 
the woods again to do Mother’s 
errands in the village. As she 
passed the tree she looked up at the 
bough where she had seen the fairy. She 
paused, startled, for she thought she 
heard a tinkle of bell-like laughter. 

“Why didn’t you give me a real treas- 
ure?” she asked reproachfully. 

“Foolish child! What are seeds good 
for?” 

Moira could not even be sure that she 
It might have been 
her own thoughts, but somehow it 
seemed as if those words were said. 

“To plant,” she answered the question. 

Again there was that far-away tinkle 
of laughter. 

But, she argued to herself as she went 
on, one did not plant magic seeds just 
like common garden seeds. One kept 
them to carry about, like a talisman, 
and to make wishes upon. 

When she came back from the village 
she went through the woods by a new 
path. Under a giant linden tree she 
saw a small cottage; and a child sat on 
the doorstone, crying. 

Moira could not bear to see such grief, 
so she sat down beside the child. When 
she had heard the child’s story she sat 
in deep thought for a while. The fa- 
ther had ridden away a week ago on 
an errand for the king. The mother 
had gone to the market town yesterday 
and had not returned, 
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“I’m going to give you some of my 
magic seeds,” she said at length. “Per- 
haps they’ll bring you good fortune, 
though they haven’t done anything for 
me so far. But I have my father and 
mother, and you are all alone.” 

She took out the precious packet and 
divided it, giving half the seeds to the 
child. The little one cheered up immedi- 
ately. When Moira looked back from 
the turn of the road, the child was in- 
dustriously digging up a little garden 
bed and planting the seeds. 

It was a fortnight before Moira went 
that way again. When she did go, she 
stood beside the linden cottage and 
stared. The magic seeds had not only 
grown up, but the plants had bloomed. 
A bed of flowers as blue as the sky lay 
before the door. From within the cot- 
tage came the sound of singing. The 
child ran out when Moira called. 

“Oh,” she cried, “thank you, thank 
you, thank you! They were magic seeds. 
My father came back the next day, and 
the king had given him a great reward 
for carrying the message 


safely. Then my mother “It is a flow- 
came back, too, and she ¢” from the 
brought a homeless child 


to be my little sister, so 
that I am never lonely 
now. I carried some of the magic 
flowers to a neighbor who was sick, 
and they gave her health as soon 
as She held them in her hands. So 
now we give them away to all the 
neighbors, and to all who 
pass by; and the magic is 
working for all.” 

Poor Moira! She had 
thought talismans and 
magic things ought to be 
kept, to work their magic, 
and here this magic had 
been given away. 

“But,” she said slowly, 
“won’t they all be gone 
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soon, if you keep giving them away? 
Then you will have no good fortune left 
for yourself.” 

“Oh, no!” cried the child. “Some days 
I pick off every flower to give away, and 
when I get up in the morning the bed 
is blue again. I do hope your magic 
seeds are bringing you as much good 
fortune as the ones you gave me have 
brought to us.” 

Moira went home through the woods. 
She paused under the tree where she 
had seen the fairy. She listened ex- 
pectantly. Sure enough! she heard the 
far-off tinkle of laughter. 

“What are seeds for?” came the bell- 
like voice. 

“To plant, and to give away,” an- 
swered Moira promptly. 

“Now you know,” came like a sweet 
echo. 

Moira ran the rest of the way home. 
Before she ate her supper, she dug and 
smoothed the flower bed and patted in 
the seeds. Magic seeds grow faster than 
ordinary ones, but even that was not 
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fast enough for Moira. She was eager 
to have some of the flowers to give away. 
The first blossom opened in a few days. 
It looked like a bit of the sky, come down 
to rest in a green cup. That one she 
gave to Mother. 

“With very much love,” she said. 

The next morning there were half a 
dozen flowers. She cut them all, and 
gave them to the neighbors, seeking 
especially those who were sad and 
troubled. 

It was only the next day that a won- 
derful thing happened. The king’s 
chariot stopped at the door, and a cour- 
tier came to say that the king wanted 
a cup of water. Moira and Sean and 
Daria went out, carrying a pitcher of 
cold water from their well, their one 
crystal goblet, and a blue flower. 

“Tt is a flower from the magic seeds. 
It brings good fortune,” said Moira. 

When they went back into the house 
they found a gold piece in the bottom of 
the goblet. There was enough to buy 
shoes and smocks and cloaks for all the 
children. 

From that day the spirit of good for- 
tune seemed to sprinkle the shepherd’s 
cottage with the incense of joy. Good 
things were always happening to the 
family after Moira learned that the 
magic seeds were to be shared. 


Ted’s Word of Honor 
(Continued from page 11) 


once thought that I heard voices in 
the garden, and I was a bit worried 
lest Ted might have slipped away with 
Nickie and his crowd.” 

Ted could hear his father chuckling 
softly. Then, “Never worry about that, 
Mrs. Gunther. Ted has given me his 
word of honor not to see or to play with 
Nickie again.” 

A quick, sharp thrust struck Ted to 
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Love the Father 


By SARA CAWLEY 


If you truly love the Father, 
Kind, obedient, good, you’ll be; 

You will follow in Christ’s footsteps 
And no evil will you see. 


the heart. How Daddy trusted him! 
On the other hand, he, Ted, had failed 
Daddy completely. Somehow, 
night’s adventure appeared very differ- 
ent to Ted in the bright, searching light 
of the morning, with Daddy’s voice re- 
sounding in his ears. To Nickie, a prom- 
ise seemed not at all important; but 
with no Nickie wheedling at his elbow, 
Ted could think clearly. There was only 
one way to look at the whole affair—he, 
Ted, had broken his word of honor! 

A truck had stopped in front of the 
house, and something was being rolled 
into the hall. Then Ted remembered. 
It was the new safe, in which Daddy 
was planning to keep some of his im- 
portant papers and Grandma Shelly’s 
pearls. 

“Son,” said Daddy as Ted came down 
the stairs, “some day I shall show you 
the combination—how to unlock this 
shiny door—for I may need to ask you 
to open the safe for me some day.” 

Ted flushed with pride. Already his 
fingers itched to touch the gleaming dial; 
to twist it, first one way, then another, 
slowly, carefully, until the heavy door 
swung open. Why, Daddy might even 
telephone him some day from the office, 
and say: “I’m sending a man out from 
the office, Ted. Please open the safe 
and hand him the large blue envelope 
...” Ted was startled out of his day- 
dream by his father’s voice. 

“By the way, Son,” he said, “Mrs. 
Gunther tells me that she was looking 
for you last night before bedtime. Where 
were you?” 

(To be continued) 
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“Well, well! 
now ?” 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Limerick Man,” 
laughed Cyril. “You surprised me. I’m 
on my way to take my music lesson.” 

“I’m glad to hear it. It’s nice to be 
able to sing or to play properly. Music 
makes life bright for every one.” 

“And it’s nice to be a limerick man 
and to make limericks for every one,” 
said Cyril. “I suppose you know some 
limericks about music?” 

“Let me think, now. How is this? 


Where are we off to 


“There was a young fellow named Sharp, 
Who played every day on the harp. 
When folks said, ‘You’re off key,’ 
He replied, ‘Dearie me! 
It does seem a little too sharp. 


He played every day on the 
harp. 


“It doesn’t do to be too sharp,” Cyril 
said. 

“Tt does not,” the limerick man 
agreed, “neither in music nor in any- 
thing else. People who are too sharp 


are not liked very much.” 

“They put other people out of tune, 
don’t they?” 

“Well, they would, if the other people 
would let them; but of course wise peo- 
They keep 


ple don’t take any notice. 
in tune anyway.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Cyril. “I 
must remember that and do it myself. 
It should be easy.” 

“Easier than learning to play the cor- 
net,” said the limerick man. “I’ve never 
told you about my friend who was learn- 
ing to play that, have I?” 

“You haven’t mentioned him before,” 
said Cyril. “I’m all ready, if you are.” 

“All right, then. Here we go: 


“A man who was learning the cornet 
Said, ‘So far the neighbors have borne it; 
But they hope that I’ll soon 
Learn to play it in tune, 
And then they no longer will scorn it.’” 


“His playing must have been very 
bad,” Cyril said. 
“It was, but he did his best, so that 
at last he was able to play it properly.” 
“T’m sure that every one was glad.” 
“Every one was, including me. 
There was another man who played 
a flute. Should you like to hear about 
him?” 
“If you please. 
“Well, then: 


I’m all set.” 
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“A musical fellow, named Gibb, 
Ate his dinner and folded his bib. 
Then he played on the flute, 

‘Tootle-tootle-ti-toot,’ 
Repeating the chorus ad lib!” 


“T know what ad lib means,” cried 
Cyril. “It means as long as one wishes 
to or needs to.” 

“That’s right. Of course, it doesn’t 
do to keep on with anything too long, 
or it will get tiresome and annoy peo- 
ple.” 

“I suppose so,” agreed Cyril. 
“Even when I’m whistling, and 
don’t mean any harm.” 

“Aha!” said the limerick man. 
“I’m sure all boys whistle. “Have 
you heard about the whistling wombat?” 

“T believe not,” said Cyril. 

“Well, whistling is a sort of music, so 
I suppose this could be called a musical 
limerick.” 

“T’d like to hear it anyway,” Cyril 
urged. 

“Are you all set?” 

“Quite.” 

“Then: 


“A whistling wombat from Wales 
Went wandering over the dales, 
A-whistling so long, 
So loud, and so strong, 
Folks said, ‘It blows regular gales.’ ” 


“He must have blown hard,” said 


ws A whistling wom- 
bat from Wales. 
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Cyril. “I’m glad he’s 
not blowing in this 
part of the country, 
because I have to go 


“T’ve more than 
enough for my 
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home again after my music lesson; and 
I don’t want to go home in a gale.” 

“And I have a lot of work to do in the 
garden when I get home,” added the 
limerick man. “The weeds are growing 
again, and I’ll have to pull them all up. 
I’m like an old fellow that I used to 
know.” 

“I imagine there’s a limerick about 
him,” suggested Cyril. “If so, I just 
have time to hear it before I get to my 
music teacher’s house. 

“Good!” said the limerick man. “I’ll 
tell it right away. Are you ready?” 

“All ready!” 

“Very well, then: 


“An old fellow, digging up weeds, 
Said, ‘I’ve more than enough for my 
needs. 
I work, though, for hours, 
But can’t get enough flowers, 
Though I sow many packets 
of seeds.’ ” 


“T’d much rather have 
flowers than weeds,” 
Cyril decided. 

“Yes, flowers give 
(Please turn to page 36) 
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The white is for purity, 
And a loving heart for you. 


Another is the lilac, 
Of lavender and white; 

They grow in clusters very thick, 

And bloom in sunshine bright. 


While the pretty, gaudy tulips, 
Which in Holland grow so thick, 

Show that the Father sent them 
To cheer and heal the sick. 


My Pony 
By ALBERT BAXTER (12 years) 
Wolcott, Iowa 


I have an Indian pony that is very 
smart. His name is Tommy. He is 
brown and white, with pink feet. I can 
ride him without a bridle or a saddle, 
and when I stop him, if he wants me to 
get off, he will rub his nose against my 
foot. He is a good cattle driver. 


"YOUNG 
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Agen Showers Those New Shoes W 
By BETTY JEAN SWEITZER (10 years) By VIRGINIA HOLSTROM (14 years) 
Eads, Colo. Oakland, Calif. I 
The gentle April showers, Oh, the classroom is so quiet! 
Which the Father sends from above, We are working on a test, I 
Bring many pretty flowers; And I’m trying to make circles 
So, we thank Him with our love. Although it is a pest. 
Si 
The yellow flag for sunshine, My pencil breaks, and up I hop 
The blue for hearts so true, To sharpen it once more, I 


And in those beautiful new shoes 
I start across the floor. 


But, to my horror and dismay, 
My shoes do loudly pound, 

And every little step I take 

Just makes a bigger sound. 


The class all sit and laugh at me, 
And I get very red. 

I’d like to drop right through the floor, 

But I keep on instead. 


With sharpened pencil I turn back, 
As red as any beet; 

And finally, after what seems years, 
I drop into my seat. 


What I Like Best 
By ELIZABETH THOMAS (7 years) 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


I like to read; I like to sing; 
I like to study everything. 
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God Is Nigh 


By NEVILLE CROWSON (12 years) 
Ontario, Canada. 

’Twas seven o’clock in the morning 
When I awoke from my dream. 
The birds in the trees were singing, 
And their music came in streams. 


I opened up the window, 
The singers sweet to see, 

When lo! the rays of the morning sun 
Came streaming down on me. 


I ran out into the garden, 
And looked up at the sky. 

I saw that it was cloudless, 
And knew that God was nigh. 


So, right there, I thanked Him 
For all His lovely gifts. 
I thanked Him for the flowers, 
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The Frog 


By HELENE RYAN (9 years) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

There was a little frog, 

Whose name was Polliwog; 

When I would pick him up 

He’d jump and jump and jump. 


But when older he did grow 
No manners did he know; 
He did not want to jump, 
But only croaked, “Gr-rump!” 


Spring Is Here 
By GERALDINE BABOCK (8 years) 
New York, N. Y. 
“Spring is here; spring is here,” 
Sang a robin, out so clear. 
“The sun is shining, bright and clear: 
Spring is here; spring is here!” 
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Life of a Stalk of Wheat 


By ISABELLE LORINA SPEED (9 years) 
East Corinth, Maine 


When I was a little wheat seed I 
thought that I was not going to be good 
for anything. One day a man took me 
to a field and sowed me with many other 
grains. After a few days in the warm 
moist earth I began to grow. 

After I grew to be a tall stalk of 
wheat, I was cut and put on a wagon. I 
shall never forget my ride to the city. I 
rode on a very rough road and went 
bumpity-bump, bumpity-bump all the 
way. 

When I reached the city, a man took 
me off the wagon and carried me into a 
large mill. There I was ground into 
flour. After a while I was mixed into 
some dough. I was then put into a tin 
and the tin, into a dark place called an 
oven. When I was taken out I was part 
of a loaf of bread. I was put into a 
store with many other loaves. After a 
while I was sold to a man who had just 
enough money to buy me. I was glad 
to help that man because he was poor 
and hungry. 


Spring Is Coming 
By ERLEEN LINDEMAN 
Salina, Kans. 


Spring is come, I do believe, 

All the flowers to receive. 

The birds are singing, 

The bees are humming. 

Surely, surely, spring is coming. 


The leaves are budding on the trees, 
Spring seems to whisper in every breeze; 
Jack Frost has left, 


- And the woodpecker is busily drum- 


ming. 
Surely, surely, spring is coming. 
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A Bird for Your Garden or Flower Box 


By JANET CARLYLE 


Trace a pattern from this bird and the rest blue, you will have a bluebird; 
copy it onto a smooth piece of wood or yellow paint will make it a lovely 
about %¢ of an inch thick. Use a scroll canary. 
saw to cut out the wooden bird. Nail 
the bird carefully onto the straight piece 
on which he stands. This piece can be 
painted the color of your fence, or be 
stuck into the ground. By painting the 
breast of the bird reddish-brown and 
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If your birthday comes in April, 
why not invite your friends to a farm- 
yard party? Invitations can be written 
on plain cards which you have decorated 
with turkey seals. A rimed invitation is 
always enjoyed, so you could use this 
verse: 

Come down to the farm for a party so 
pleasant. 

I’m asking my friends, and I hope you’ll be 
present. 

I don’t need to tell you, you’ll guess, I sup- 
pose, 

For a farmyard affair don’t wear your best 
clothes! 

Really, you can have much more fun 
when you are not dressed up! 


Alphabet Animals 

This is a good lively game to start 
the fun. Have the players sit in a cir- 
cle, while you stand in the center with 
a knotted handkerchief in your hand. 
Explain that you will call a letter and, 
as you call it, throw the handkerchief 
to some one in the circle. While you 
count ten that player must name an 
animal beginning with the letter that 
you called. If the player fails, you take 
back the handkerchief and try again, 
but if the player names one before you 
have counted ten, he or she takes your 
place. For example, you may call “S” 
as you toss the handkerchief. If the 
player to whom you throw it calls 
“sheep,” he may change places with you. 
If he fails to call a name on time, you 
try again. You may name wild animals 
as well as familiar farm friends, and 
poultry may be included also. 


Turkey in the Straw 
On a heavy piece of paper or card- 
board draw a turkey’s nest with bright 
vellow crayon (that’s the straw!). Pin 
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CA Farmyard Party 


By ELSIE DUNCAN YALE 


up the paper on the wall and give each 
guest a turkey seal, like those used for 
decorating the invitations. Now let the 
players, each in turn, while blindfolded, 
try to paste the turkey in the center of 
the nest. Of course no one must feel 
the edges of the paper to locate the cen- 
ter. Stick the turkey seal where the 
hand first touches. Whoever comes 
nearest the center of the “straw” re- 
ceives a chocolate turkey as a prize. 
Spotted Cow 

A cow, of course, belongs in a farm- 
yard. Give each guest a card on which 
six dots are scattered about irregularly. 
Give each player a pencil and announce 
that a cow must be drawn, the outline 
being drawn through the dots. The one 
whose drawing is best should be re- 
warded with a nice new pencil. Who 
would not like that! 


Frisky Farmyard 

Now your friends will be ready for a 
lively game, so have them sit in a circle. 
Whisper into the ear of each player the 
name of a farm animal or fowl—horse, 
cow, hen, duck, any of these. Then 
stand in the center and call, “I have a 
horse and a duck.” These two must 
change places. Meanwhile, you try to 
secure one of the empty seats. If you 
are successful, the “animal’’ whose place 
you get must take the center. Other- 
wise you try again. But when you 
call, “Frisky Farmyard,’ all must 
change places, and there’s your chance! 

Refreshments 

These are really the most interesting 
items about a party. The birthday cake 
should be in the center. Around it may 
be a parade of animal crackers, placed 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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A CLIN 


[EpiITor’s NOTE: The au- 

thor has taken the Bible story of 

the finding of Moses by Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and has woven around this 
story the story of Miriam, Moses’ sister. ] 


667 CANNOT go,”’ said Miriam. 
Doreas looked quickly at 
Lydia. Then Lydia spoke. 

‘*Why can you not go? You say 
the same thing every time we ask 
you: ‘No, I cannot go. No, I cannot 
go!’ Weare tired of your excuses. 
If you do not want to play with 
Dorcas and me, we shall not ask you 
again.’’ Then her voice softened. 
‘‘Please, Miriam dear, just tell us 
why you cannot come.’’ 

‘‘T can tell you that,’’ answered 
Miriam eagerly. ‘‘It is because 
Mother wishes me to stay at home. 
There is much that I can do to 
help.’’ 

‘‘Then we shall go home with 
you,’’ said Doreas quickly. ‘‘Lydia 
and I will help you with the work, 
and when all is done I know that 
your mother will let us play to- 
gether for a while.’’ 

But Miriam shook her head. 

‘*No, no,’’ she answered. ‘‘I can- 
not ask you to come. Mother would 
not wish it. She thinks it is better 
that I do the work by myself.’’ 

‘It is very strange,’’ said Lydia 
slowly. ‘‘ We used to have such good 
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times together.’’ She put her arm 
about Dorcas. ‘‘ We think you have 
other friends, Miriam. Dorcas and 
I think it can be nothing else. We 
three have played together always, 
and we miss you; but if you would 
rather play with others, we shall not 
complain. Tomorrow Dorcas and 
I shall be playing under the olive 
trees at the end of the road, all the 
afternoon. If you do not come, we 
shall not ask you again. We shall 
know that you wish other friends.” 

‘“*Oh, it is not so,’’ cried Miriam, 
her eyes bright with tears. ‘‘I love 
you and Dorcas dearly. If only you 
will keep on loving me, and be pa- 
tient and kind, some day we shall 
again have good times together. But 
I must hurry now. Mother needs 
the water I am bringing from the 
well.”’ 

Miriam tiptoed into the tiny 
house that she called home. The 
room was very dark and still. 

‘‘There is no one near, Mother,”’ 
she whispered. 

‘Then I shall bring him out,’’ an- 
swered her mother softly. ‘‘I shall 
sit outside for a little while, where 
I can watch. We shall draw back 
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the curtain, and you may play with 
him on the floor in this patch of sun- 
shine. Ah,’’ she said, as she brought 
out a wee baby wrapped: in a soft, 
clean blanket, ‘‘is he not beauti- 
ful?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’? whispered Miriam. 
‘“‘T am sure there never before was 
such a lovely baby. If only we dared 
to tell our friends about him, and to 
show him to them!”’ 

‘*But we cannot,’’ answered her 
mother, Jochebed. ‘‘The king is 
our ruler and he has ordered that all 
boy babies be destroyed. He is our 
master, and we are but his slaves. 
Look at our darling’s dimpled 
hands; but he needs air and sun. 
How much longer can we keep him 
hidden ?”’ 

‘*Look, he smiles!’’ cried Miriam. 
smiles at me.”’ 

‘*Hush!’’ said her mother softly, 
‘“‘some one might be passing. Soon 
he will be laughing and crowing. 
Oh, I must do something. I havea 
plan, but I must have help. Miriam, 
you have been my comfort. You 
have never failed me. I know that 
I can trust you. Tomorrow we shall 
take our darling and place him in 


a little basket among the reeds 
where the princess comes to bathe. 
If she finds him, if she looks into 
his face, she cannot help but love 
him. She is good, good and kind. 
See, I have already made the basket. 
Is it not strong? I worked till late 
last night fashioning it from reeds. 
I shall spread pitch on the outside 
to keep out the water. Then we 
shall put our babe, safely covered, 
into the basket and hide him among 
the reeds.”’ 

I?” asked Miriam. ‘‘ What 
shall I do?”’ 

‘*You will hide yourself near our 
little one, and if the princess finds 
him and wishes to keep him, you 
will tell her that you know of a He- 
brew woman who understands how 
to care for babies. Then, if she 
wishes, you will come quickly for 
me.”’ 

‘“‘But how can I speak to a 
princess ?’’ asked Miriam fearfully. 

‘‘You must not be afraid,’’ said 
her mother. ‘‘ You must remember 
that it is for our baby, and that I 
am trusting you.”’ 

The next day they did as Joche- 
bed had planned. The baby in his 
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basket was hidden among the reeds, 
and Miriam found a hiding place 
near-by. The mother went back to 
her little home to wait and to pray. 
Among the reeds, Miriam waited. 
It was very still. Dorcas and Lydia 
would be under the olive trees now; 
and she could not go! Then 
Miriam saw the princess and her 
maidens drawing near the sheltered 
place where the princess often 
bathed. Now the princess was point- 
ing. She had seen the reed basket 
floating on the water. Now one of 
her maidens stepped into the water 
and handed the basket to the prin- 
cess. She drew back the coverings! 
It seemed to Miriam as if her heart 
would stop beating. Then she heard 
the frightened cry of the baby. 


darling!’ cried the prin- 


cess. ‘‘Even in tears you are 
beautiful. You are the child of 
some poor Hebrew mother. I 
shall keep you for my own. Oh, 
you are a lovely, lovely child!’’ 
Miriam drew near. It 
was time for her to 
speak. She must speak 
to the princess! Her 
mother trusted her. 
The princess looked 
up and saw the young 
girl before her. There 
was a frightened look 
in the child’s eyes. The 
princess asked her 
gently what she 
wished. 
know of a 
Hebrew woman,”’ 
said Miriam tim- 
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idly, ‘‘who would care for the chil 
for you. She knows all about babies 
and could care for him.”’ 

‘That is a splendid idea,’’ saic 
the princess. ‘‘Run quickly, child, 
and her.’’ 

So Miriam ran and brought he 
mother. 

‘**T want you to take good care of 
my baby and I will pay you well,”’ 
said the princess, as she put the 
baby into his own mother’s arms. 
**T shall call him Moses because | 
drew him out of the water.”’ 

That night there was joy in the 
little home. The baby was safe; 
for now he belonged to the princess, 
and no law could hurt a child that 
the princess called her own. The 
windows and doors of the little 
home were open. Friends came in 
to admire the beautiful baby. Even 
Lydia and Dorcas were sent for, 
that they might join in the happi- 
ness. 

The father, 


She put the baby 
into its own 
mother’s arms. 


Amram, said to 
his wife, ‘‘That 
was a wonderful 
plan of yours, my 
J ochebed.”’ 

‘*Ah, Amram,”’ 
she answered hap- 
pily, ‘‘the plan 
came to me from 
God. But had it 
not been for our 
little Miriam, [| 
could not have 
carried it out. 
Our daughter is 
a girl one can 
trust.”’ 
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ATTENTION, BOOSTERS: 

Land is ahead! What is this fair is- 
land that looks so inviting under the 
warm April sun? Our map tells us that 
it is the island of Faith, so let us cast 
anchor in its smooth bay and go explor- 
ing. As we begin to lower the gang- 
plank, your secretary notices that there 
are Boosters in many different costumes 
eagerly waiting to land. 
There is a boy from Eng- 
land, and a girl from 
West Africa, and yonder i 
is a girl from South i 
America; but they are all i 
citizens of the land of 
Love and are eager to 
learn about the island of Faith. As we 
hurry on shore, a very dignified official 
of the island hands us a small card; and 
on it is printed—The Prayer of Faith! 

“These are the laws of our land,” he 
said. “We do all things here by faith 
and work. By faith and work we are 
fed, guided, prospered, and kept well. 
Obey these laws and you will be very 
happy, not only while you are on our is- 
land, but wherever you go.” 

“Why,” said your secretary, “these 
are the very same verses that we pub- 
lish each month in Wee Wisdom.” 

“Yes,” answered the official, smiling, 
“and a large number of Wee Wisdom 
readers use the laws of faith every day 
in all that they do.” 

“And Boosters do, too,” cried a little 
English boy. “There is a list of names 


The kindly face 
Will always tell 
Where gentle love 
And goodness dwell. 
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each month on the Booster pages, and 
all Boosters say the verses for them.” 

“Yes,” said your secretary, “and I 
have letters from Boosters from all over 
the world who find the verses helpful. 
Should you like to hear some of them?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried our Booster crew. 
So the official led us to a comfortable 
spot on the sunny beach, and the letters 
we read were just like 
adventures on the island 
of Faith. Here they are: 


“God is your health, 
you can’t be sick” is the 
verse Marion is helping 
Louise to prove. 


Dear Secretary: I have a new member; 
her name is Louise Victory Wright. She 
is my sister. I say The Prayer of Faith 
for her every night, for she is sick in the 
sanatorium. 

I used to say bad words, but I am over- 
coming the habit. I have lots of pen pals. 
I write to them and get ever so many nice 
letters from them.—Marion E. Betty 
Wright. 


We do not pray to win, but to do our 
best. Johnnie Mae is proving the part 
of our prayer that says: “God is my 
help in every need.” 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I do not miss a day 
saying The Prayer of Faith. It helps me 
at school and at home, and in so many other 
ways that I cannot name them all. When- 
ever it helps me, I say, “Father, I thank 
Thee.” 

One Sunday I wanted my Sunday school 
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class to get the banner. My class had not 
had it for a long time. I said the prayer, 
and my class got the banner. The Prayer 
of Faith is always my helper and always 
will be.-—Johnnie Mae Westbrooks. 


Raymond is being a true Booster. 

Dear Secretary: I am going to try always 
to use good words and always to tell the 
truth. I am going to save up for a Booster 
pin. I like the Good Words Booster Club. 
—Raymond Latshaw. 


Faith has helped Dorothy through 
the rough sea called doubt and past the 
rocks called fear. Each time doubt and 
fear are overcome they become less 
powerful. 

Dear Boosters: The day I received my 
club pin I lost it while running down the 
street. My mother said that I probably 
would not be able to find it, but I said The 
Prayer of Faith and found the pin at the 
side of the road. The prayer is helping me 
in my school work and is keeping me from 
doing mean things or saying bad words. 

One evening I was visiting a girl friend. 
When it came time to go home I had to go 
through a dark driveway. It was “spooky.” 
I was frightened and wouldn’t go through, 
so I said The Prayer of Faith over a few 
times, and the fear all went away.—Dorothy 
Lawrence. 


“God is my all, I know no fear,” was 
proved by Alice. 

Dear Secretary: Wee Wisdom is the only 
magazine I like to read. When I get a 
chance to read it, Ido. I am trying to keep 
the club pledge to say only good words. It 
makes me happier. I say The 
Prayer of Faith morning and 
night. It helps me. When 
I was going through a pas- 
ture I said the prayer, and 
the cows did not hurt me. 
The prayer helped me to 
get an average of 90 at school. 
If we get an average of 90 we 
get to go home at two-thirty. 
—Alice C. Zadina. 


Anne is “patient, kind, and 
loving too.” 
Dear Secretary: I was very 


glad to receive your letter. I 
am glad that I am a member 2. 
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of the club. I have had Wee Wisdom one 
and a half years, and I like it very much. 
I help my mother as much as possible and 
try hard to keep the pledge. I am getting 
better, but I hope to do better still as time 
goes on.—Anne Isbister (New Zealand). 


William has just about conquered the 
winds of unkind words and angry 
thoughts. Before him lie the smooth 
waters of good will and kindness. 

Dear Secretary: I like Wee Wisdom very 
much. I am very glad that I joined the 
Booster club because it has helped me in 
many ways. I am trying to keep the pledge 
and to speak kind and good words at all 
times. I also learned during my first week 
as a Booster that good, true words are bet- 
ter than false, bad words.—William Hub- 
bard. 


We all rejoice in the good that comes 
to other Boosters, so let us give three 
hearty cheers for Lorelle’s recovery. 

Dear Secretary: I received Wee Wisdom 
today. It is very nice. Yesterday I sprained 
my ankle and could hardly walk. I prayed 
right away. My ankle feels much better 
now, and I can walk almost as well as ever. 
I knew that God would take care of it and 
make it well. 

I am trying my best to keep the pledge. 
—Lorelle A. Shumway. 


“God walks,” and rides beside Jac- 
queline, and guides her way to safety. 
Dear Booster Club: I read Wee Wisdom 
and love the stories. I say The Prayer of 
Faith every night. One evening when it 
was very foggy and the road was hard to 
see, I was afraid when we had to go out; 
but I said the prayer, and it took 
us to my grandmother’s in 
safety. I was happy.— 
Jacqueline Telfer. 


“All things I am, can 
do, and be” helps Eliza- 
beth. 


Dear Secretary: I am 
trying to keep the pledge. 
I say The Prayer of Faith 
every day and night. I say 
a prayer at school when | 
have trouble with lessons. 
When I am a little naughty, 
the prayer helps me to be a 
good girl. 
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My teacher reads from my Wee Wisdom 
to the class. A little boy in our class asked 
her to read some more stories. I love Wee 
Wisdom.—Elizabeth L. Hendricks. 


“Those are lovely letters,” cried ev- 
ery one. “Let’s all resolve to obey the 
laws of faith.” 

“Fine,” said the official. “Remember, 
you can do that, no matter where you 
are, by always saying ‘I can’ instead of 
‘{ can’t... Through faith you can do all 
things.” 

“Now, we must be sailing on,” said 
your secretary, “but before we go, let 
us invite all the little girls and boys of 
the island of Faith to join our Good 
Words Booster Club. Here’s how: 

Any child under fifteen years of age, 
who wishes to speak only good words 
and to radiate joy, may join the Good 
Words Booster Club. Write the secre- 
tary, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri, 
for an application blank. Each Booster 
is expected to report by letter once a 
month to the secretary, telling of his 
progress ; and to obtain one new member 
ayear. You may have your name placed 
on the list for correspondents; and on 
the list for prayers, if you wish the help 
of other members. 

Our Booster pin is a replica of the 
three wise monkeys. Members may 
purchase pins for twenty-five cents, or 
earn them as follows: join the club and 
send in four monthly reports to the sec- 
retary, and also send in one subscription 
to Wee Wisdom besides your own. 

The Prayer of Faith is published in 
Wee Wisdom each month. The secre- 
tary will send you a copy for your very 
own if you ask for it. 

Now we must end our voyage; for 
your secretary finds a large stack of let- 
ters from our members waiting to be 
answered. 


Until next month— 
THE SECRETARY. 
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READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Mildred Rosemary Delger: prayers; 
Marie Terkoski: prayers not to bite her 
finger nails, and health for her family; 
Elizabeth Hendricks: prayers for success 
in her piano lessons; Esther Hagerman: 
help in her school work; Joy Simpson: help 
in her school work; Billy Erickson: help in 
his school work. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Hannah Margaret Rudd, Corn Belt Poul- 
try Farm, Forrest, Ill.; Patty Kelly, Foss, 
Oregon; Mary Kate Gilbreath, Kingston, 
Mo.; Grace Schopf (10 years), 3811144 Wall 
St., Los Angeles, Calif.; Joan Brewer, 83 
Cumberland St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada; 
Marie Lackey, Route 1, Bono, Ark.; Mar- 
garet Brown, Peshastin, Wash.; Corinne 
Hocking, Spooner, Wis.; Naida Tripp (13 
years), 104 Toro St., San Luis Obispo, 
Calif.; Mildred Seidel (11 years), 837 
Washington St., Meadville, Pa.; Joy Simp- 
son (11 years), Ironside, Oregon; Alma 
Miller (14 years), 1673 East 81 St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Charles Hansel, 89 Youtz Ave., 
Akron, Ohio; Margaret Isabel Harrison (10 
years), Acton, Ontario, Canada; Margaret 
Rachel Topp (11 years), 521 Magazine St., 
Tupelo, Miss.; Lillie Belt, 516 Holcomb St., 
East Point, Ga.; Janet Marie Haskell (8 
years), 4 Exeter Park, N. Cambridge, 
Mass.; Stanley W. Haskell (7 years), 4 
Exeter Park, N. Cambridge, Mass.; Mary 
Lee Smead, 323 Themis St. Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; Mabel McDowell, Prog- 
gress Hall, Mooseheart, IIll.; Gladys 
Marie Holmquist, 30 West Ave., Wellsboro, 
Pa.; Mary March, Dos Rios, Calif.; Ella 
March (14 years), Potter Valley, Calif.; 
Mary Eveleen Richards, 1083 Grove Terr., 
Dubuque, Iowa; Charles Hansel, Jr., 89 
Youtz Ave., Akron, Ohio; Rubye Sheehan 
(10 years), 3563 90th St., Jackson Heights, 
L. I, N. Y.; Ruth Sykes (12 years), 132 
Maple St., Rutland, Vt.; Marie Terkoski 
(13 years), 68 W. Main St., Glen Lyon, Pa.; 
Eleanor Edith Bruce (10 years), 126 Maple 
St., Rutland, Vt.; Virginia Frei, 300 E. 
Prospect St., Marquette, Mich.; Mary 
Baker (14 years), Route 1, Box 1805, San 
Diego, Calif. 
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1. When I am dressed each morn-ing, but-ton on a= smile, 
2. It helps me when I’m work-ing, It helps me when I play, 
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mer-ry one, a cheer-y one, To last me the while. 
twin-kling smile, a crin-kling smile, To last me the day. 


try to keep it shin-ing,  mat-ter what is said. 
no- tice when wear it, Al- though it’s hard to do, 
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Now that the days are longer and it 
is pleasant to be outdoors as much as 
possible, a bean bag will help you to 
while away many happy hours. 

To make a Humpty Dumpty bean bag, 
you will need a scrap of gingham or 
print, about 8 inches wide and 14 inches 
long. A bright checked or striped piece 
that will not soil easily will be best. You 
also will need a piece, about 6 inches 
square, of bleached or unbleached mus- 
lin, or a piece of plain-colored material 
to match the print. 

Make paper patterns like figures 1, 
2, and 3, being sure to fold your paper 
patterns at the right places. Pin the 
pattern for figure 2 on your large piece 
of colored material and cut around it. 
Lay the patterns for figure 1 and figure 
3 on the plain material, and cut. You 
will need only one piece like figure 1, 
but there must be four pieces like figure 
3; two for the hands and two for the 
feet. This makes the front of Humpty 
Dumpty. 

Now you are ready to 
make the back. Take your 

patterns (you will need 
three more pieces like 


FIG. |. 


FOLD HERE 
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Humpty Dumpty 
Bean Bag 


By FRANCES SIMMONS 


figure 3) and paste them on a piece of 
paper in their proper places; figure 1 
at the top, figure 2 for the body, and the 
four pieces like figure 3 as indicated on 
figure 2. Cut out a new pattern. Lay 
this pattern on the rest of your colored 
material and cut out the back. 

Lay the plain pieces for head, hands, 
and feet on the piece you cut for the 
front as indicated on figure 2, and stitch 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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God’s World and Yours 


LESSON 1, APRIL 3, 1932. 


How should you like to add two big 
words to your vocabularies? Of course 
you older boys and girls understand 
what we mean by vocabulary, but for 
the sake of those who have not learned 
the word at school, let us explain. Your 
vocabulary is the list of words that you 
understand the meanings of and know 
how to use when you are speaking. All 
Wee Wisdom folk are adding new words 
to their vocabularies each week, because 
Wee Wisdom readers are growing in 
three ways—physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. Learning new words is one 
of the ways we grow mentally. 

Now for the two new words to add to 
your lists: Macrocosm (pronounced 
mack’ ro-kosm) and microcosm (pro- 
nounced mike’ ro-kosm). Cosm is taken 
from the word “cosmos” (pronounced 
kosmos), which means world. Macro 
means large, and micro means small. 
So our two new words mean: macro- 
cosm, the great world, the universe; and 
microcosm, the small world. 

Now we are ready to think about the 
Sunday school lesson for today, which 
you will find in your Bibles in Genesis 
1:1-5, 26-31. The first sentence reads: 
“Tn the beginning God created the heav- 
ens and the earth.” Thought is the cre- 
ative power, so God thought the uni- 
verse, or the macrocosm, into being. We 
also have power to create by our 
thoughts. Each of us, by the thoughts 
he thinks, creates his own little world, 
his microcosm. 


God’s world, the macrocosm, is a 
world of beauty and harmony, because 
God’s mind thinks only perfect thoughts. 
We can make our little microcosms beau- 
tiful and harmonious and altogether 
lovely by thinking our very best 
thoughts. 

If you get up in the morning and find 
that the sky is gray and rainy, do not 
think of your world as gloomy and 
dreary. Think of the joy the trees and 
plants soon will express as a result of 
the refreshing showers. If some one 
speaks crossly to you, do not think of his 
crossness. Fix your mind on the thought 
that God loves you and is pouring out 
His love through you to all the world. 
Keep your thoughts bright, and your 
microcosm will be a joyous little world. 

A thought for the week: 

I am creating a beautiful world. 


How Sin Begins 


LESSON 2, APRIL 10, 1932. 


Last Sunday we studied the lesson that 
tells of the beginning of the world. If 
you read your Bible text, you learned 
that God created (or brought into being 
by the power of His thought) the heav- 
ens and the earth; that He made light 
and darkness, man, and all the animals 
and birds and plants that live on the 
earth. He then blessed all that He had 
made. We learned that we create our 
own little worlds, or the things that 
surround us while we live on this eartl. 
God blessed His world, and we should 
bless our worlds. 
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You will find the lesson for today in 
Genesis 2:15-17; 3:1-8. This lesson 
teaches us how sin began. Perhaps all 
of you have planted seeds and watched 
them grow. If you have not, get a few 
poppy seeds and plant them. Poppy 
seeds are so tiny that you would hardly 
notice one if it lay in the palm of your 
hand. Give the seed good soil, plenty 
of water and sunshine, and watch it 
grow. When your poppy plant is full 
grown, it may stand two or three feet 
high and bear large and very beautiful 
blossoms. 


We have mentioned the tiny poppy 
seed to show how even small things will 
grow and develop when they. are fed and 
tended. Sin grows in much the same 
way. Wecan almost hear you say, “But 
I would not feed and tend and care for 
a sin.” Are you sure you would not? 

Sin entered the world of Adam and 
Eve by way of a thought in Eve’s mind. 
Eve liked the thought, and she fed and 
tended it by giving it her attention. She 
gave the thought to Adam. See how it 
grew. When they had held the thought 
in their minds all day, they became 
ashamed to face God when He came to 
them in the evening. This is a good way 
to try out a thought to see if it is good 
or evil. If the thought leaves you happy 
and joyous, it must be a good thought. 
If it makes you feel un- 
happy or ashamed, the 
thought is probably 
sinful. If Eve had 
taken her _ sinful 
thought to God, in- 
stead of telling Adam. 
about it, she would 
have been left in the 
Garden of Eden. We 
can take our sinful 
thoughts to God, or we 


Abram went to the 
land of Canaan. 
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can talk them over with Mother and Fa- 
ther. They can help us to replace ugly 
thoughts with beautiful ones. 

A thought for this week: 

I do not think thoughts that make me 
ashamed. 


Commands and Blessings 
LESSON 3, APRIL 17, 1932. 


A long time in the history of the world 
passes between the Bible story we stud- 
ied last Sunday and the one from which 
we take our lesson today. In this lesson 
God gives Abram a command and a 
promise. You will find the lesson in 
Genesis 12:1-9. 

Abram was an old man when God 
gave him the command to leave his home 
and his friends and go into a new coun- 
try. It is very easy to believe that Abram 
loved his home and his neighbors. Per- 
haps the very hills where his flocks fed 
were dear to him. When God com- 
manded Abram to move into the new 
country, He also said to him: “And I 
will make of thee a great nation, and I 
will bless thee, and make thy name 
great; and be thou a blessing.” 

We do not always remember it, but 
there is always a blessing for the one 
who obeys God’s commands. Because 
Abram had faith in 
God and in His prom- 
ises, he was obedient 
to God’s command. He 
left his old home and 
his old friends, and 
God led him into a new 
country where He per- 
mitted Abram’s fam- 
ily to grow and be- 
come a great nation. 
This was Abram’s 
blessing. 

Long 
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Abram, God gave ten commandments to 
Moses. Our laws today are made to help 
us to live according to these command- 
ments. Briefly, some of these command- 
ments are: That we shall honor our fa- 
thers and mothers; that we shall not 
kill, or steal, or tell falsehoods; that we 
shall not say that we saw some one do 
something when we did not see it; that 
we shall not want what belongs to 
others. A long time after God gave 
Moses these commandments, Jesus 
Christ added another commandment to 
the list; that we shall love each other 
as we love ourselves. 

Let us see now how we are blessed 
when we obey God’s commandments. 
When we honor our fathers and mothers 
we are blessed by their love and confi- 
dence. When we are kind and honest 
and truthful, our hearts are satisfied 
and happy; when we want only that 
which is ours our minds are free to do 
their best work. When we love others 
as we love ourselves, we are blessed by 
their love for us. 

A thought for this week: 

I obey God’s commands, and I am 
blessed. 


Abram Chooses Love 
LESSON 4, APRIL 24, 1932. 


In the Bible lesson for today we have 
the very beautiful story of Abram’s un- 
selfish love for Lot. You will find the 
story in Genesis 13:5-15. In our last 
lesson we learned how God commanded 
Abram to leave his old home and go to 
a new country, and also of God’s prom- 
ise to bless Abram for his obedience to 
His command. 

When Abram went to the new land, 
his nephew, Lot, went with him. Both 
men had many servants and large flocks 
and herds and many tents. They went 
into a land where there was not enough 
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food and water for all the stock. When 
the herdsmen of Abram and the herd:- 
men of Lot began to quarrel about whose 
flocks should receive the best places to 
graze and the best wells to drink from, 
Abram showed his unselfish spirit and 
his trust in God by allowing Lot to take 
his choice of the land. This Lot did, 
and Abram accepted what Lot left. 
When Lot made his choice, he had 
only the best interest of his own herds 
at heart, so he looked over the land and 
decided to take the plain of the Jordan 
because it seemed to be well watered. 
Perhaps Abram remembered at that mo- 
ment that God had promised to bless 
him for his obedience. If so, he knew 
that he and his family and his herds 
would be taken care of regardless of 
which part of the land he lived on. Also, 
had he quarreled with Lot over the land, 
he would have lost Lot’s love. So he 
said to Lot, “Let there be no strife, I 
pray thee, between me and thee, and be- 


tween my herdsmen and thy herdsmen; 


for we are brethren.” Lot’s love meant 
more to Abram than a good piece of 
pasture land for his herds. 

God remembered His promise to 
Abram, and blessed him with long life 
as well as with plenty for himself and 
his family. Lot found that the land that 
he had chosen had plenty of water, but 
that there were other people who also 
claimed the land, and his life was filled 
with troubles. 

You will find many things about this 
lesson that you will want to remember. 
One of the most important of these 
things is that it is not always best to 
insist on one’s rights. Abram had a 
right to the first choice of the lands, but 
because he loved Lot and trusted God 
to take care of him he did not insist on 
his right. 

Perhaps you will win a blessing of 
friendship by not insisting on being first 
in the line at school, first at bat in a 
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baseball game, first on the diving board, 
the first to be served at a party, or upon 
taking the part of the hero in a play. 
See how many opportunities you have 
this week to let some one else have the 
first choice. If you let the spirit of un- 
selfishness grow in you, you will be 
blessed. 

A thought for the week: 

I am unselfish, and God blesses me. 


A Humpty Dumpty Bean Bag 
(Continued from page 31) 


together in neat seams. Now take your 
pencil and draw eyebrows, eyes, a nose, 
and a mouth on Humpty Dumpty’s face. 
Use black or bright-colored thread to 


DRAYER 
Or 
FAITH 


God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


embroider over the lines with a small 
running stitch, so that when Humpty 
Dumpty is washed, after many happy 
games, his face will not wash off. 

When that is done, lay the right sides 
of your material together, being sure 
that all the edges are even. Then stitch 
together all around the edge, except for 
a space of about 2 inches along one side. 
Through this space, turn Humpty 
Dumpty right side out. Fill him about 
half full of beans—not entirely full, be- 
cause it is much easier for the small 
children to handle him if he is only half 
full. Then too, if you play games in 
which you throw the bag to tag each 
other, the half-tilled bag will not hurt. 
Turn in the remaining edges, and stitch. 
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A Farmyard Party 
(Continued from page 23) 


on the cake while the icing was soft 
so that they will stand upright when 
it hardens. At each place is an iced 
cooky, and on each cooky stands an an- 
imal cracker, placed upright in the same 
way. For the girls’ favors you can make 
very cute little farm lassies from lolli- 
pops by placing the lollipop stick in a 
buttonmold to hold it upright. Mark a 
face on the lollipop and dress it in blue 
or pink, with a bonnet to suggest a milk- 
maid. For the boys, take for each a 
roll of candy, wrap it in colored paper, 
and decorate with turkey seals. 
Sandwiches and nuts may be served. 
A milkmaid, in gingham gown and sun- 
bonnet, may pour milk from a bright 
tin pail. Of course there must be ice 
cream, and that, with the birthday cake 
and a pretty dish of candies, will help 
you to give a very enjoyable party. 


Notice to Our Canadian 
Friends 


In order to codéperate with our Cana- 
dian correspondents, the following plan 
has been devised: 

Canadian money now will be accepted 
from Canadian correspondents by the 
Unity School of Christianity as on a par 
with United States funds. 

For any Canadian money received in 
payment of subscriptions or literature, 
or as offerings, we shall give credit for 
the same amount in United States funds. 
In order to take advantage of this plan, 
remittances must be sent by checks pay- 
able in Canada, express orders payable 
in Canada, Canadian currency, or Cana- 
dian postal notes. If money is sent by 
Canadian postal money order no saving 
can be effected, for Canadian postal 
money orders payable to us would be 
payable only in the United States, and 
exchange charges will be deducted when 
you purchase the order. 
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The Limerick Man 


(Continued from page 19) 


pleasure, and anything that gives pleas- 
ure to others is worth taking some 
Music, too, for instance.” 

“Here I am,” said Cyril, “so I must 
say good-by now, and take my music 


trouble over. 


lesson.” 


“Good-by,” called the limerick man. 


Carefulness 


By BISHOP JULINE 


My dresses are all fresh and 
neat, 


No matter where I go; 


Because I hang them up, you 
see, 


Like flowers in a row. 
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BLANCHE CORNER 
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pleas- 
some 
stance.” 
I must 
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k man. 


(Che Vegetable Code 


\H, COME on, gang!’ Coralee 
begged. “It won’t take long to 


in the corner, loaded with magazines. 
means the seed catalogues,” cried 


clean this Roost, if we all asi in and 
wor 

Chink grabbed the 
straightened to attention. 

“Spartan Company, fall in!” he com- 
manded. The gang lined up with Kegs 
carrying a bucket, and Red, who brought 
up the rear, waving a dust cloth. 

“Forward, march!” called Chink, and 
the gang went around and around the 
table—left, right; left, right. 

“Halt!” cried Coralee laughing. 
“We'll never get through at this rate. 
Andy, you’re the tallest, take this broom 
and sweep the cobwebs off the ceil- 
ing.” 

“T can’t tell whether the dirt is on the 
inside or the outside of this window,” 
complained Kegs. 

“T’ll wash the inside and you wash the 
outside,” said David. “Then each of us 
can rub on a spot, and one of us will 
surely get it.” 

“Do you know what I wish?” asked 
Coralee, pausing in her dusting. “I wish 
we could paper this place. Paper would 
make the Roost look ever so much more 
cheerful.” 

“We have no paper,” said Cousin Bob. 

“How about the catalogues?” asked 
Andy. 

“Catalogues?” Coralee repeated in a 
puzzled tone. Andy pointed to a shelf 


and 


Chink. “We could paste the pictures all 
over the wall.” 

“It’d be great!’’ Red was enthusiastic. 
“We’re in the vegetable business, and 
we'd have pictures on the walls of the 
things that we have to sell.” 

The Spartans rushed to get the cata- 
logues and to put them on the table. 

“Here’s a keen picture of a tomato,” 
said Kegs. “If I had some salt I could 
almost eat it.” 

“Let’s put that right over the table,” 
Cousin Bob suggested. 

Andy took out his knife and be- 
gan cutting out a picture of some 
spinach. 

“Let’s not put that up,” said David. 
“T don’t like it.” 

“Watch,” said Andy, and began cut- 
ting out a fine bunch of parsnips. These 
he laid beside the spinach. “Hand me 
that apple,” he said. 

“What on earth are you doing?” asked 
Coralee. 

“Let’s have those radishes, Red,” was 
Andy’s only answer. 

By this time the Spartans were all 
curiously watching. Next to the rad- 
ishes Andy laid a picture of a big pur- 
ple turnip, and then another apple. 

“Now I’m stuck,” he said, scratching 
his head. 

“What’s the asked 


idea, Andy?” 


| 
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David, watching Andy intently. 

“IT wanted to spell ‘Spartans,’” ex- 
plained Andy. 

“But you aren’t spelling ; you’re——” 
began David. Then he stopped and bent 
over the pictures. “Yes, you are too. 
I see,” he exclaimed. “Look, gang! 
Spinach begins with an S, and parsnip 
with a P, and apple with an A = 
The gang understood and finished with 
one voice, “—radish with R, turnip with 
T, apple with A——” There they 
stopped. 

“Now what?” asked Coralee. “What 
vegetable or fruit begins with an N?” 

“T don’t know,” said Andy. 

“T have it!”’ shouted Kegs, and thrust 
a picture of some potatoes across the 
table. 

“Potato doesn’t begin with an N,” 
said Red. 

“But these are new potatoes,” Kegs 
exclaimed. 

“Who’d know that?” Chink asked. 

“Here is a picture of some nastur- 
tiums,” said Coralee. “They begin with 
an N.” 

“Need another S,” said Andy. 

“Here’s some salsify,” offered David. 

So the row was pasted up over the 
door. 


“Forward, march!” 


called Chink. 
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“Let’s all make our own names aid 
paste them up,” said David. 

“Here are some beans. That’s a start 
for Bob,” said Cousin Bob. 

“T have all mine but Y,” Andy told 
them. 

“Here you are.” Red tossed a picture 
of some yams to him. 

“Say, I have an idea!” exclaimed 
David. ‘Why not use these pictures for 
a code? No one would ever guess it.” 

“When everybody finishes his name,” 
said Red, “let’s try to get all the letters 
of the alphabet and keep them in a box 
to use when we want to talk to each 
other in code.” 

“T’ve found a peach of an ear of corn 
to start my name with,” said Chink. 

“TI was just reaching for that toestart 
mine,” Coralee told him. 

“But I got it first,” said Chink. 

“Yes, but if you’re a gentleman you'll 
give it to me because I’m a girl,” said 
Coralee, tossing her red curls. 

No one spoke for a moment—then 
Chink thrust the picture toward her. 

“Here you are,” he said shortly. 

“You’re a girl all right,” said Red in 
disgust, “but you’re certainly no Spar- 
tan.” 

Coralee realized, too late, that she had 
lost something much more 
valuable than the picture 
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of corn. A lump in her throat al- 
most choked her. She ran wildly 
from the Roost toward the lane. 
The Spartans would never speak 
to her again. Her name would 
not be among those pasted in vege- 
table code on the walls of the be- 
loved Roost. 

She was out of sight of the 
Roost now, and, ina burst of 
grief, threw herself beneath the 
old apple tree. 

“T don’t want to be just a girl,” 
she sobbed. “I want to be a 
Spartan!” For a long time she 
lay there, face down. Nothing 
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mattered now; she was an out- 
cast. 

Suddenly a slight sound broke 
through her misery. Lifting her 
head, she saw a strange sight. The 
Spartans, in a line, were marching slow- 
ly past her. Coralee’s first impulse was 
to cover her face in shame, but she 
saw that Red was carrying something. 
It was a picture of a bunch of beets. 
Next came David with an eggplant, and 
then Kegs, solemnly displaying a bunch 
of very green asparagus. 

Coralee realized that they were trying 
to tell her something in vegetable code. 
When the last of the line had passed, 
Red turned and came slowly back again, 
plainly displaying the beets. 

“Beets—that’s B,” said Coralee to her- 
self. “Then eggplant—E; asparagus— 
A; spinach—S ; pumpkin—P; and apple 
—A. Beaspa.” 

That did not seem to make sense. Then 
the line faced her, and the last four boys 
held pictures in their left hands as well. 

“Radish—R; tomato—T; apple—A; 
and nasturtium—N. That sounded as 
though it might be ‘Spartan.’ ” 

Coralee began with Red’s bunch of 
beets again and said each letter aloud. 
“Beaspartan.” All at once she knew 
that it was a sentence. “Be a Spartan!” 


They were trying to tell her something 
in vegetable code. 


Coralee jumped eagerly to her feet. 

“Oh, I want to,” she said earnestly. 
“T’ll try never, never to say anything 
about being a girl again.” 

“That’s all right, Coralee,” said Chink. 
“Girls can be Spartans. I was selfish.” 

“I was the one that was selfish, 
Chink.” Coralee looked as though she 
might be going to cry again. 

“Oh, let’s forget it,” said David. 

“Yes, look at this big picture of a 
cabbage that I brought for you to begin 
your name with,” said Kegs. “It’s lots 
bigger than that old ear of corn.” 

Coralee laughed. ‘Thanks, Kegs.” 

“Let’s all go back and finish our 
names,” said Red. 

Back they ran to the Roost, and Cora- 
lee asked the gang to give her the pic- 
tures they had carried. 

“What do you want them for?” asked 
Cousin Bob. 

“I’m going to paste them up with my 
name, so I won’t forget,’”’ she answered. 

That afternoon when the Spartans 
left the Roost, the pictures on Coralee’s 
corner of the wall spelled this: “BE A 
SPARTAN—CORALEE,” in code. 
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Maxx When April comes we look for showers, 
and these bring’, out the sweet spring, flowers. 


The crocus hae peeps above the grass, and violets 


ih. nod at all who pass. The robin a and 


pert Jenny Wren come back to build their nests 


again. The maple trees 


this glad spring, day. Now when you've read it 


through and through, then let your chum &: A 


enjoy it too; or maybe you would like to send 
a year’s subscription to a friend, and show him 
how to have good times ... The price is only 


fifteen dimes. 


dressed, the world 
Wee Wisdom too is very gay. . . It Breets you on 
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@\_ IN AND OUT OF THE ZOO 
A PAGE TO COLOR 
BY PATRICIA BUCHANAN 


The swan is like a little boat 
That sails across the lake; 
He leaves a trail of silver foam 
And ripples in his wake. 


His feathers are as white as snow; 
His neck is long and slim, 

And all the pretty lake is like 
A mirror made for him. 
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THE REASON 


BY MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN 


The rabbit has a shiny nose— 
The reason for it, I suppose, 

His powder puff no help can lend 
Because it’s at the other end! 
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Guess W ho >» > 
Tew Ave 


This group broadcasts over WOQ 
during the Wee Wisdom story hour. 
Now you know who they are—the 
Spartans, of course! 

In every Wee Wisdom magazine 
there is a story about the Spartan 
gang, and this group broadcasts the 
doings of the gang. Each member of 
the group plays the part of a Spartan, 
and never does one player change 
parts with another. Kegs is Kegs al- 
ways, and so with every other player. 

Tune in on Saturdays between 2:00 
and 3:00 p. m., and enjoy the Wee 
Wisdom story hour. It comes to you 
from WOQ, 1300 kilocycles (230.6 
meters), Central standard time. 
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A Game from Calendar Figures 


By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Save the leaf each month when it is 
torn off the calendar. This will give 
you just the right kind of big, plain 
figures from which to make a game. 
Cut the figures apart, and you will have 
thirty or thirty-one. 

Next, paste each one of these figures 
on a little square of cardboard. You 
can cut these squares from a pasteboard 
box, or from the lighter-weight paper 
that is used in making cereal boxes. 
The squares should all be of the same 
size. If there is any lettering on the 
cardboard, paste the number over this, 


so that the backs of all the squares will 
be plain. 

When you are ready to play the game, 
turn all the squares out on the table, 
with the figures down. Mix them well, 
and then let each player pick out a card. 
The one who gets the highest number 
is the winner. 

Another way to play the game is to 
keep right on choosing cards without 
looking at them until all the cards are 
picked up from the table. Each player 
then counts up his numbers, and the 
one whose score is the highest wins. 
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Carefully draw a line from dot to dot, following the numbers in their con- 
secutive order. You will find a little friend whom we all like very much. His 
country sends many gay spring flowers all over the world. 


Heads and Tails 
By G. R. SEIKEL 


The heads and tails (first and last 
letters) of these words are missing; the 
definitions will help you to find them. 


—IT— To grip, crush, or cut with the 
teeth. 

—IT— A large and important town. 

—IT— Strokes in baseball. 

—IT— Sympathy, compassion. 

—IT— To rest on the lower part of the 
trunk of the body (3d person 
sing.). 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 


Up and Down of Billy Brown: 39ft. 
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The story of the early 
settlement of the middle 
west sounds almost like a fairy tale. We 
all like to hear about “The Swiss Family 
Robinson” and the tree house in which 
they lived, but did you know that Ten- 
nessee history tells of a man named 
“Thomas Spencer” who lived in a hollow 
sycamore tree while he cleared ground 
and planted corn? Spencer was a huge 
man. French traders, who found his 
footprints on the river bank, ran away 
because they thought the country was 
inhabited by giants. 

Before the thirteen colonies became 
the United States, several adventurous 
men had discovered pathways across the 
mountains. Later these men went back 
to take their families to new homes 
where they could have all the land they 
wanted. Many of these people were 
Scots or of Scotch-Irish descent. 

When we think of a country where 
great herds of buffalo and other strange 
animals roamed, we wonder how people 
traveled from one part of this wilder- 
ness to another. It seems to us that they 
would be forced to cut trees and clear 
underbrush almost every step of the 
way. As a matter of fact, the whole 
Mississippi valley was crisscrossed with 
trails and paths long before the first ex- 
plorers came to America. 


Many trails were made by herds of » 
buffalo, going from grazing grounds to . 


springs and salt licks. Some of the trails 
showed the wear of thousands of years 
of travel, being beaten down five or six 
feet deep and wide enough for two 
wagons to pass. Many of these “roads” 
extended for long distances. For in- 
stance, one led from St. Louis through 
Little Rock to Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
and on into Louisiana, where it connected 
with other trails to the east and west. 
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Che Beginning of the West 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


COPYRIGHT, 1932 


One trail led through 
a gap in the Allegheny 
Mountains. Through this Cumberland 
Gap and over other ancient Indian trails, 
Daniel Boone first made his way to Ken- 
tucky. He called this route the “‘Wilder- 
ness Road.” It soon became the main 
highway for thousands of pioneers. 

Daniel Boone’s father and mother 
were Quakers. They had a large family 
—eleven children. Most of the land in 
Pennsylvania was owned at that time 
by wealthy people, so the Boones moved 
to the frontier where they could have 
land of their own to cultivate and could 
provide food for their children. 

Daniel Boone did not like cities or 
crowds. Whenever the country in which 
he lived became settled, he moved a lit- 
tle farther west. He liked to live as an 
Indian. Once he was adopted by an 
Indian tribe, and lived with them for a 
long time. He took part in all their 
sports: hunted with them, smoked with 
them, and feasted with them, in the 
paint and dress of an Indian brave. At 
last he decided to go home. The In- 
dians did not want him to go, so he ran 
off. Catching hold of a wild grapevine, 
he swung up into a tree. By climbing 
from one tree to the next, he managed 
to throw the Indians off his trail and 
get away. 

When people in great numbers began 
moving into Kentucky, he moved west 
again, this time across the Mississippi 
River. He spent the rest of his long 
life in what is now the state of Missouri. 


Table Blessing 


May we in gladness share 
With all who come our way 
The good that God bestows cn us 

In lavish love each dav. 
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~—— PLACE ON FOLD 


TO MAKE LOG CABIN: TRACE PATTERN ON FOLD- 
ED PAPER. CUT TWO PIECES OF CARDBOARD LIKE 
THE PATTERN. CUT TWO PIECES 6"8Y 3%" FOR 
THE SIDES; %" FROM EACH END MAKE A 2" 
SLIT. FIT THESE. SLITS DOWN INTO THE SLITS 


ROOF 
PIECES OF PIONEER CABIN. 
END 


SIDE 


2 


SLIT CARDBOARD ON THIS LINE. 


PATTERN FOR END OF CABIN 


SIHL NO 199 


A 
4 4, 
| \ 
FOLD 
J a y 
pvp 
IN THE END PIECES. CUT A ROOF ©%" > 
SQUARE. FOLD IN THE CENTER AND CUT 
SLITS ON THE FOLD, FROM EACH \ \ 
END. SLIP THE CHIMNEYS | 
THESE SLITS. CUT A DOOR IN ONE CSS a 
SIDE 2%" HIGH AND 1%" ACROSS. 
INDICATE CHIMNEY, 
LOGS AND SHINGLES! ot 
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Their Mother Started Them with 
WEE WISDOM 


WW" ARE grateful to our 
mother for starting us 
with Wee Wisdom,” 
said one of two young musicians 
from the theatrical world not long 
ago when she and her sister gave 
a program for the folks at Unity 
headquarters. She told of the help 
that she and her sister had received 
from Wee Wisdom, and later on 
from Youth, and finished by saving 
that they now read Unity Daily 


“We used to study 
the Sunday school les- 
sons in Wee Wisdom 


every Saturday . 


night,” she said, “and 

it helped us to under- 

stand more clearly the 
passages from the Bible.” 


The International Sunday School 
Lessons are presented each month 
in Wee Wisdom, Unity’s magazine 
for children. Besides these there 
are stories, verses, puzzles, cut-outs, 
and many other delightful features. 
Everything that is published in 
Wee Wisdom is helpful and elevat- 
ing; and yet there is no lack of in- 
terest or action; for Wee Wisdom 
fascinates its readers while teach- 
ing them life’s highest principles. 

Perhaps you would like to start 
some friend’s child on the pathway 
of Truth with a year’s subscription 
to Wee Wisdom. Price, $1.50. 


“When we outgrew 
Wee Wisdom,” continued 
the young lady, “we 
began to read Youth.” 
Again she spoke of the 
Saturday night ritual 
of preparing their Sun- 


day school lessons, and of the help 
that they found in Youth’s inter- 
pretation of the Bible. “Our Sun- 
day school class thought that we 
were really clever,” she laughingly 
added, “but we got it all from 
Youth.” 


Youth brings instruction and in- 
spiration through its constructive 
articles and through its regular de- 
partments as well. It brings enjoy- 
ment through its fiction—stories 
that radiate life, joy, and enthu- 
siasm; stories that show how 
other persons have found the solu- 
tion to problems in the Truth way. 
Youth comes twelve times a year. 
You will want it for yourself and 
for your children. A year’s sub- 
scription, $1.50. 


“We find much 
ant help in Unity Daily 


Word now,” de- 

clared the other sis- 

ter. “Whatever the 

problem that con- 

fronts us, the day’s 
lesson in Unity Daily Word seems 
to have been written just to fit our 
need. Sometimes we feel tired and 
discouraged, and the day’s lesson is 
almost sure to have a message of 
strength. If a new booking agent 
is to be interviewed, and we feel ap- 
prehensive, the lesson is very likely 
to be about courage.” 


Unity Daily Word often meets 
the readers’ needs at just the right 
time. It brings 365 lessons in the 
course of a year, besides numerous 
inspirational articles and poems. 
Let Unity Daily Word come to you 
for a year. Price, $1.50. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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MORNING 


April sun 

Will see my mind, 
Like its beams, 

All bright and kind. 


¥ 


April rain 

Will find my heart 
Cleansed by love 

In every part. 


April night 

Will watch my rest, 
Soothed by love, 

By kindness blessed. 
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